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cess of Duncan's educational experiment and saw
in his system an apparently sound method of
benefiting American industry by the study of
manufacturing problems under suitable condi-
tions and by training young men for technical
service. In consequence of this interest, in March
1913, they founded Mellon Institute of Industrial
Research at the University of Pittsburgh, and
later placed the industrial fellowship system on
a permanent basis, as a memorial to their father
(1813-1908) and also to Duncan. The present
home of the institute, which is adjacent to the
central group of the University of Pittsburgh,
was occupied in February 1915, a year after
Duncan's death, by the twenty-three fellowships
then in operation. The institute was incorporated
in 1927, and its affairs are managed by its own
board of trustees. At present (1930) the building
is filled to approximate capacity with sixty fel-
lowships. The industrial research is organized on
a contract basis, the problem being set by a per-
son, firm, or association interested in its solution,
the scientific worker being found and engaged by
the institute, and an industrial fellowship being
assigned for a period of at least one year. Each
holder (fellow) of an industrial fellowship is
given for the time being the broadest facilities
for accomplishing a defined piece of research, and
all results obtained by him belong exclusively to
the founder (donor) of the fellowship. Only one
investigation is carried out on a particular sub-
ject at any one time, and hence there is no dupli-
cation of the research activities of the fellowships
in operation. By the application of the industrial
fellowship system, the institute has been success-
ful in demonstrating to American manufacturers,
irrespective of size, that industrial research,
properly conducted, is profitable to them.

[Raymond G. Bacon, sketch in Science, Apr. 3,1914;
H. J. Haskell, sketch in Am, Mag., Feb. 1911; Harper's
Weekly, July 27, 1912; Who's Who in America, 1913-
13; information in the archives of Mellon Institute;
biographic notes made by Miss Lois Whittle, Duncan's
secretary, 1910-14, who is now secretary to Dr. E. R.
Weidlein, director of Mellon Institute since 1921.]
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DUNGLISON, ROBLEY (Jan. 4, i;98-Apr.
i, 1869), medical writer and teacher, was born
at Keswick, Cumberland, England, the son of
William and Elizabeth Dunglison. He received
his early education at Brisco Hill in Cumberland
and at Green Row Academy. He was apprenticed
to an apothecary, but by the attendance on lec-
tures in Edinburgh, Paris, and London he gained
the doctor's degree in 1818 at the Royal College
of Surgeons in the last-named city. He later
received a diploma from the Society of Apothe-
caries and became a "surgeon-apothecary."
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Later, he studied at Erlangen and in 1823 he ob-
tained the M.D. degree from that university.
On Oct. 5 of the following year, in London, he
married Harriette Leadham. His earliest pub-
lication was an extensive compilation of exist-
ing views regarding children's diseases, entitled
Commentaries on the Diseases of the Stomach
and Bowels of Children (1824). This book at-
tracted wide attention and resulted in the appoint-
ment of its author, on the invitation of Thomas
Jefferson, as professor of medicine at the Uni-
versity of Virginia, a position which he held
from 1825 to 1833. He was then called to the
University of Maryland where for three years he
lectured on a variety of medical subjects. It was
with the Jefferson Medical College of Philadel-
phia, however, that he was mainly identified,
serving there as professor of the institutes of
medicine, 1836-68, and for some years as dean of
the faculty. He was in many ways a remarkable
man and he undoubtedly exercised a great in-
fluence on medical education in the United States.
According to Gross (Memoir, p. 313), he was a
pioneer in the systematic teaching of physiology.
He was not, however, a profound thinker, and
his knowledge of disease came mainly from read-
ing the work of others rather than from personal
observation or research. His wide acquaintance
with books and his exceptional industry com-
bined with a certain degree of practical sagacity
and attractive methods of presentation gave him
an outstanding position as a lecturer and writer.
In his day, in America, creative scholarship or
productive work based on research and critical
observation was not common in medicine, and
the ability to express forcefully and clearly the
thoughts of others constituted the main ground
upon which the reputation of a medical writer or
teacher rested From such a view-point, Dun-
glison was a great teacher. He was a voluminous
writer on many subjects, not medicine alone, and
he translated and edited many foreign works. He
was looked upon as a close student of philology
and general literature. His most noteworthy
medical books were: Human Physiology (1832) ;
A New Dictionary of Medical Science and Lit-
erature (1833) J Elements of Hygiene (1835);
General Therapeutics, or Principles of Medical
Practice; with Tables of the Chief Remedial
Agents, etc. (1836) ; New Remedies; the Method
of Preparing and Administering Them (1839) ;
The Practise of Medicine (1842). The Diction-
ary was extensively used for many years, and
in 1874 was revised by his son, Richard J.
Dunglison, M.D., and published under the title
Medical Lexicon: A Dictionary of Medical
Science. Most of his books passed through many
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